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THE HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 1 

I. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The first Congress of the Revolution assembled in Carpenter's Hall, 
Philadelphia, September 5, 1774. An address to the king of England 
was adopted and transmitted to the agents of several of the colonies 
in London, with instructions to present it to the king. They were to 
ask the aid of such Englishmen as they might have reason to believe 
were "friends to American Liberty." The instructions were drafted 
October 26, 1774, by John Jay and Richard Henry Lee, 2 and were sent 
to Paul Wentworth, who represented New Hampshire,- 3 Charles Garth, 
a member of Parliament, the agent of South Carolina ; William Bollan, 
agent of the Massachusetts Council; Thomas Life, the agent of Con- 
necticut; Edmund Burke, who had been chosen agent of New York 
in 1771 ; Arthur Lee, who held an appointment to succeed Benjamin 
Franklin as agent of the Massachusetts Assembly ; and Franklin him- 
self, who had been appointed in 1765 agent of Pennsylvania, in 1768 
of Georiga, in the same year of New Jersey, and in 1770 of the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly. For the first time, these agents were deputed to 
act for the "United Colonies;" but Bollan, Lee, and Franklin, who alone 

1 In 1893 there was published as a part of the exhibit of the department of state 
at the World's Fair at Chicago a small volume entitled The Department of State of 
the United States; Its History and Functions, by Gaillard Hunt; and this, which 
is hardly more than a skeleton of what a history of the department of state should 
be, remains thus far the only work of any importance on the subject. The paper 
printed in this number of the Review will be followed in the next issue by Part II on 
the Creation of the Department of State 

2 Secret Journals of Congress, i, 58. 

3 Force's American Archives (fourth series), i, 938, gives the names of the colonies 
these agents represented. Wentworth soon afterwards became a secret agent of the 
British government, and entered into active correspondence with the Earl of Suffolk 
and William Eden, furnishing them with information concerning the progress of 
American affairs. (See Stevens' Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Aremves 
Relating to America.) 
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according to Franklin, "properly had anything to do with the tea bus- 
iness," 4 were theonly ones who accepted the office. Their duties were, 
to a certain extent, diplomatic, and they were the representatives of a 
power that was soon to become independent. 

Before separation from England was actually determined upon, it 
was resolved that the Continental Congress should conduct the for- 
eign affairs of the colonies. The sketch of articles of confederation 
submitted July 21, 1775, contained these words in Article V: 

That the power and duty of Congress shall extend to the determining 
of war and peace; the sending and receiving ambassadors, and entering 
into alliances (the reconciliation vrith Great Britain). 

This proposed article pointed clearly to the approaching declaration 
of independence, as the sending and receiving of ambassadors and 
forming alliances were attributes of sovereignty. 

After independence had been declared, articles of confederation and 
perpetual union were proposed on July 12, 1776. Article XVII 
declared : 

The United States assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right 
and power — of determining on peace and war, * * * sending and receiv- 
ing ambassadors under any character: entering into treaties and alli- 
ances, etc. 

The draft of the articles submitted by the committee of the whole, 
August 20, was to the same effect, and this appeared as Article IX 
in the articles bearing date July 9, 1778, and finally ratified March 1, 
1781. s After the colonies had formed a union they made no attempt 
to separately conduct any foreign affairs of consequence. 

The channel through which flowed all action relating to the rest of 
the world being the Congress, that body made its first effort to provide 
for a subordinate committee which should have immediate charge of 
the subject on November 29, 1775, when the committee of secret cor- 
respondence was created by the following resolutions: 

Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed for the sole purpose of 
corresponding with our friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and other 
parts of the world; and that they lay their correspondence before Con- 
gress when directed. 

4 Works (Bigelow), v, 509 

5 Secret Journals ot Congress, 283, et seq. 
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Resolved, that this Congress will make provision to defray all such 
expenses as may arise by carrying on such correspondence, and for the 
payments of such agents as they may send on this service. 

The members chosen: Mr. Harrison, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Jay. 6 

Franklin was the chairman and guiding spirit. The committee at 
once opened correspondence with several residents of Europe, chief 
among whom were Arthur Lee, who was instructed to communicate 
with Count Vergennes, in Paris, and Charles W. F. Dumas, a Swiss 
gentleman, then residing at the Hague, a friend of Franklin's and a 
student of international law. 7 The first representative sent by the 
committee abroad was Silas Deane, of Connecticut. His instructions, 8 
dated March 3, 1776, are to appear in France "in the character of a 
merchant," as the "Court of France may not like it should be known 
publicly than any agent from the Colonies is in that country," but to 
confide to Count Vergennes that he has come "upon business of the 
American Congress." He is to endeavor to obtain arms and ammuni- 
tion for the defense of the colonies, and to ascertain whether, in the 
event of their being "forced to form themselves into an independent 
state," France would feel disposed to enter into a treaty of friendship 
and alliance with them. 

September 26, 1776, the mission to France was made a commission, 
with Deane, Franklin, and Jefferson as the members. They were 
elected by Congress, and a committee composed of Robert Morris, 
Richard Henry Lee, George Wythe, and John Adams was chosen "to 
prepare a draft of letters of credence to the commissioners" and their 
instructions. 9 Jefferson declining to serve, Arthur Lee was elected in 
his place. 10 The secret committee was composed at this time of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Richard Henry Lee, John Witherspoon, and William 
Hooper, but the two last did not act continuously. 11 

It was decided later to send commissioners to other European states, 

6 Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 5. 

7 Parton's Franklin, ii, 3. Dumas afterwards acted with John Adams when the 
latter was on his mission to the Hague, and held office after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

8 Diplomatic Correspondence, i, 8. 

9 Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 31. 

10 Ibid., ii, 35. 

11 Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS. 
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and Franklin and Arthur Lee were selected for Spain, Ralph Izard 
for Tuscany, and William Lee for Vienna and Berlin. 12 

The functions of the committee of secret correspondence, after its 
first action, were unimportant, al the instructions to the commissioners 
abroad being drawn up by Congress upon reports of special committees. 
Arthur Lee and Thomas Morris, who acted as the commercial agents 
of the colonies while the committee was still in existence, did not 
correspond with it, but were under the jurisdiction of the secret com- 
mittee of Congress, a separate committee from the committee of 
secret correspondence. 

"As all affairs relative to the conduct of commerce and remittance," 
wrote the latter to the commissioners at Paris, "pass through another 
department, we beg leave to refer you to the secret committee, and Mr. 
Thomas Morris, their agent in France, for every information on these 
subjects. " 

On April 17, 1777, the title of the committee was changed, and it 
became the "committee for foreign affairs." The first members 
were Benjamin Harrison, Robert Morris, Thomas Hayward, Jr., and 
James Lovell. Hayward did not act after August, and in October 
John Witherspoon went on the committee, and later Richard Henry 
Lee. The first secretary of the committee was Thomas Paine, 
appointed at a salary of $70 per month. 13 He severed his connection 
with it in January, 1779." The chief function of the committee was 
to furnish the agents of the government abroad with full accounts of 
the course of events in America. Beyond that it acted simply as an 
agent to execute the orders of Congress, and was intrusted with few 
of the duties that subsequently pertained to it. The members of the 
committee were being constantly changed, and the communications 
reflected the opinions of those who happened to be serving at the 
time they were sent. 

Communications relative to foreign affairs were usually referred by 
Congress to special committees; and May 1, 1777, less than a month 

n Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 45. They did not perform diplomatic functions 
at these courts, however. 

13 Letters of William Lee, i, 195. 

14 Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MS8. Paine was dismissed by Congress for making an official matter 
public. An explanation and a defense of his conduct may be found in Conway's Life 
of Paine, i, 90, et seq. 
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after the foreign affairs committee had been instituted, John Wilson, 
John Adams, and Richard Henry Lee were selected a committee to 

inquire into the laws and customs of nations respecting neutrality, and 
to report their opinion, whether the conduct of the King of Portugal, in 
forbidding the vessels of the United States to enter his ports, and order- 
ing those already there to depart at a short day is not a breach of the 
laws of neutrality. 

Inquiries of this character, it might reasonably be expected, would 
fall within the functions of the foreign affairs committee, but rarely 
did so. 

The communications of the committee were usually signed by sev- 
eral of the members; but James Lovell signed them — often "for the 
committee" — continuously up to the time the committee was super- 
seded by the department of foreign affairs. He was the most active 
member of the committee and its business was carried on chiefly by 
him. He was a Boston school-teacher, born in that town October 31, 
1737, and graduated from Harvard in 1756. After Bunker Hill battle 
he was imprisoned by the British, but was exchanged and entered 
Congress in December, 1776, serving till 1782. In 1779, he was one 
of the committee that drew up a design for the arms of the United 
States, but it was rejected. He espoused General Gates's cause against 
Washington. He is represented as having been a man of unusual 
learning, but of such eccentricities of manners and speech as to lead 
at times to a doubt of his sanity. 15 

The first public recognition of the independence of the United States 
by a foreign power was recorded in the treaty of amity and com- 
merce and of alliance eventual and defensive between the United 
States and France, signed at Paris, February 6, 1778, by Benjamin 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, on the part of the United States 
and by C. A. Gerard, on the part of France; and following this treaty, 
in July, 1778, came Gerard, the first representative of a foreign state 
to the United States. He was styled minister plenipotentiary, 16 and 
bore a commission also as consul-general. 17 

Soon after his arrival, he transmitted to the president of Congress 
a copy of the speech he intended to deliver at his first audience, and it 
was referred, with the question of the ceremonies to be observed in 

16 See Austin's Life of Elbridge Gerry, i, 336. 
16 Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 44. 
" Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 92. 
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receiving him, to R. H. Lee, Robert Morris, and Witherspoon. 18 They 
prefaced their report with the following "observations:" 

That Ministers being of three different classes, viz: 1. Ambassadors; 
2. Ministers Plenipotentiary and Envoys; and 3. Residents, it will be 
necessary to establish a ceremonial for each according to their respective 
Dignity. That your Committee report for an Ambassador the following 
ceremonial, viz: 

When he shall arrive within any of the United States he shall receive 
from any Battery, Fort or Castle the same salute or other Honors which 
are paid to the Flag of the Prince or State which he shall represent, and 
when he shall arrive at the Place which the Congress shall be, he shall 
wait upon the President and deliver his credentials or copies thereof. 
Three members of Congress shall then be deputed to wait upon him. 19 

For a resident minister the committee proposed to omit the honor 
of escort by three members of Congress and to substitute a master of 
ceremonies. The other ceremonies were modified in the same pro- 
portion. 

The consideration of so much of this report as related to ambassadors 
and resident ministers was postponed as unnecessary at the time. 
The ceremonies in the case of ministers plenipotentiary were pre- 
scribed in the following resolutions which were adopted : 

At the time he is to receive his audience, the two members [who are to 
act as his escort] shall again Avait upon him in a coach belonging to the 
States; and the person first named of the two shall return with the minis- 
ter plenipotentiary or envoy in the coach, giving the minister the right 
hand and placing himself on his left, with the other member on the front 
seat. 

When the minister plenipotentiary or envoy is arrived at the door of 
the Congress hall, he shall be introduced to his chair by the two members, 
who shall stand at his left hand. Then the member first named shall 
present and announce him to the President and the house; whereupon 
he shall bow to the President and the Congress, and they to him. He 
and the President shall again bow unto each other, and be seated, after 
which the house shall sit down. 

Having spoken and been answered, the minister and President shall 
bow to each other, at which time the house shall bow, and then he shall 
be conducted home in the manner in which he was brought to the house. 

18 Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS. 

19 "Also at all Places where there are guards Cen tries and the like he shall receive the 
same military Honors and Respect which are paid to a General officer in the service 
of the United States of the highest Rank." (Note in original MS.) 
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Those who shall wait upon the Minister, shall inform him, that, if in 
any audience he shall choose to speak on matters of business, it will be 
necessary previously to deliver in writing to the President, what he 
intends to say at the audience; and if he shall not incline thereto, it will, 
from the Constitution of Congress, be impracticable for him to receive 
an immediate answer. 

The style of address to Congress shall be " Gentlemen of the Congress. " 

All speeches or communications in writing may, if the public minister 
choose it, be in the language of their respective countries. And all 
replies, or answers, shall be in the language of the United States. 

After the audience, the members of Congress shall be first visited by 
the Minister Plenipotentiary or Envoy. 

These ceremonies were followed when the French minister had his 
first audience, August 6, 1778. The committee of foreign affairs 
did not participate in the ceremonies as a committee. 20 The com- 
munications of the French minister were sent direct to the president 
of Congress, and were considered by the whole Congress after having 
been reported upon by some special committee. Upon occasion, in the 
event of some communication of importance, the president of Congress 
would declare that, in his opinion, it was expedient that the Congress 
and the minister should confer. The latter would then meet the Con- 
gress in committee of the whole, and the result of the interview would 
be reported to the Congress itself. The minister held the right to be 
present, however, when foreign affairs were being discussed, and thus 
became a potent factor in the conclusions reached. His dispatches 
to his government are in themselves a record of the proceedings of the 
Congress. 

The discussion of negotiating a treaty of peace with Great Britain 
began in Congress early in the summer of 1779, and August 4, a com- 
mittee of five was selected "to prepare instructions for the minister 
plenipotentiary of these United States to be appointed for negotiating 
a treaty of peace.'' August 13, Robert Morris, Henry Laurens, 
Samuel Huntington, John Dickinson, and Thomas McKean, the mem- 
bers chosen, submitted a draft, which was debated paragraph by 
paragraph and adopted the next day. 31 This was the method usually 

20 Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 94, et seq. After the department of foreign 
affairs had been organized a few unimportant changes were made in these ceremonies. 
(Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS.) 

2! Secret Journals, ii, 275. 
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pursued in the case of important communications, the foreign affairs 
committee having no participation in their preparation. 

Only occasionally was there any recognition of the committee. Octo- 
ber 13, 1779, when the question of the pecuniary allowances for Jay 
as a commissioner to negotiate a peace was referred to a special com- 
mittee, it was further "ordered that Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Lovell, 
members of the committee for foreign affairs," be added to the special 
committee 22 and on May 19, 1780, Congress having drawn on Franklin 
and Jay for $25,000 each, in order to pay the expenses of the govern- 
ment, the foreign affairs committee was instructed, May 31, to inform 
Franklin and Jay of the drafts. 23 The committee also made a few 
reports during the ensuing months, but it had no real power and there 
was a decided opposition in Congress to its acquiring any. 

"On the one hand," says Dr. Wharton, "it was maintained that our 
relations with foreign nations ought to be freed from the artificial shackles 
which international law had imposed, and that we should approach 
them with blunt simplicity, demanding not only recognition, but aid. 
In other words 'militia' diplomatists, to use John Adam's illustration, 
sometimes gain victories over regular troops, even by departing from 
the rules." 

From Madrid, October 27, 1780, John Jay wrote to Lovell : 

I would throw stones, too, with all my heart, if I thought they would 
hit only the committee without injury to the members of it. Till now I 
have received but one letter from them, and that not worth a farthing, 
though it conveyed a draft for one hundred thousand pounds on the 
bank of hope. One good private correspondent would be worth twenty 
standing committees, made of the wisest heads in America, for the 
purpose of intelligence. 24 

April 23, 1781, he wrote Charles Thomson, the secretary of Congress: 

I wish in my heart that you was not only secretary of Congress, but 
secretary also for foreign affairs. I should then have better sources of 
intelligence than gazettes and reports. 

"There is really," wrote Lovell to Arthur Lee, August 6, 1779, "no 
such thing as a committee of foreign affairs existing — no secretary or 
clerk further than I persevere to be one and the other. The books and 
the papers of that extinguished body lay yet on the table of Congress, or 
rather are locked up in the secretary's private box. There was a motion, 

22 Ibid 312, 313. 

23 Dip. Cor. Amer. Rev. i, 289. 

24 Correspondence and public papers of John Jay, i, 440. 
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as I have before told you, to choose a new committee; the house would 
not so insult me. An indifference then took place as to filling the old one, 
upon presumption, I suppose, that a little leaven would leaven the 
whole lump. " 25 

That some system must be introduced to take the place of the exist- 
ing chaos in the machinery of managing the increasing foreign affairs 
of the country became so apparent that Congress finally took the mat- 
ter up seriously. In January, 1781, it considered the following "plan 
for the department of foreign affairs." 

That the extent and rising power of these United States entitles them 
to a place among the great potentates of Europe, while our political and 
commercial interests point out the propriety of cultivating with them a 
friendly correspondence and connection. 

That to render such an intercourse advantageous, the necessity of a 
competent knowledge of the interests, views, relations, and systems of 
these potentates, is obvious. 

That a knowledge, in its nature so comprehensive, is only to be 
acquired by a constant attention to the state of Europe, and an unre- 
mitted application to the means of acquiring well-grounded information. 

That Congress is, moreover, called upon to maintain with our minis- 
ters at foreign courts a regular correspondence, and to keep them fully 
informed of every circumstance and event which regards the public 
honour, interest and safety. 

That to answer these essential purposes, the committee are of opinion, 
that a fixed and permanent office for the department of foreign affairs 
ought forthwith to be established, as a remedy against the fluctuation, the 
delay and indecision to which the oresent mode of managing our foreign 
affairs must be exposed: 

Whereupon 

Resolved: That an office be forthwith established for the department 
of foreign affairs, to be kept always in the place where Congress shall 
reside. 

That there shall be a secretary for the despatch of business of the said 
office, to be styled " secretary for foreign affairs. " 

That it shall be the duty of the said secretary to keep and preserve all 
the books and papers belonging to the department of foreign affairs, to 
receive and report the applications of all foreigners; to correspond with 
the ministers of the United States at foreign courts, and with the minis- 
ters of foreign powers and other persons, for the purpose of obtaining 
the most extensive and useful information relative to foreign affairs, to 
be laid before Congress when required; also to transmit such communi- 
cations as Congress shall direct, to the ministers of these United States 

re Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS. 
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and others at foreign courts, and in foreign countries; the said secretary 
shall have liberty to attend Congress, that he may be better informed of 
the affairs of the United States, and have an opportunity of explaining 
his reports respecting his department; he shall also be authorized to 
employ one or if necessary more clerks to assist him in his office; and the 
secretary as well as such clerks, shall, before the president of Congress 
take an oath of fidelity to the United States, and an oath for the faithful 
execution of their respective trusts. 26 

It was not until August 10, that the new department was organized, 
when, on motion of William Floyd, of New York, Robert R. Living- 
ston, of New York, was elected secretary. 27 He had been a member 
of the committee of foreign affairs for a brief period in 1779; but he 
declined the new office, until informed of the extent of his powers. 
Having been satisfied on this score, he accepted, September 23. Until 
then Lovell acted for the old committee, his last communication bear- 
ing date September 20. 28 

Upon Livingston devolved the task of forming a new department. 
He wrote, soon after he took office, to Count Vergennes, informing 
him of the change. 

"Congress," he said, "having thought it expedient to dissolve the 
committee of their own body, by whom their foreign affairs had hitherto 
been conducted, and to submit the general direction of them (under their 
inspection) to a Secretary for Foreign Affairs I do myself the honour 
to inform Your Excellency that they have been pleased to appoint meto 
that Department, and to direct me to correspond in that capacity with 
the Ministers of Foreign Powers. " 

He also informed Franklin, John Adams, Dana, and Jay, our minis- 
ters abroad, as soon as he took office. 29 He started record books, and 
endeavored to give system to the conduct of business ; but the functions 
of his department were ill defined, and Congress continued the custom 
of appointing special committees to consider diplomatic communi- 
cations. January 25, 1782, Livingston set forth the difficulties sur- 
rounding the administration of the business of his office in a letter to 
the president of Congress. 

He thought it his duty, he said, to call the attention of Congress to 

26 Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 580, et seq. 

27 Secret Journals of Congress, ii, 587. 

28 Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS. 

28 Department of State MSS., Letters of Robert R. Livingston. 
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some things which had been omitted in the scheme of organization of 
his department which ought to be supplied and others which ought 
to be omitted. As he was to correspond with American ministers 
abroad and foreign ministers in the United States, it was necessary 
that his letters should reflect the sentiment of Congress, which in this 
country was the sovereign. This he found to be a difficult task, as 
the sentiments often changed and were often imperfectly expressed. 
There were occasions, too, when he should properly speak a sentiment 
which it would be improper for Congress to declare by a public act. 
It was true that he was permitted to attend the sessions of Congress in 
order to inform himself and to explain his reports, but he was puzzled 
to know how to ascertain the sentiments when he attended, as the 
debates often did not take the turn he wished and left him in ignorance 
of the only point on which he desired to gain light. He thought that 
he might shorten debates and gain more information if he might be 
permitted to ask questions. He did not wish to assume this liberty, 
unless it was expressly given to him. He was also without power to 
act upon matters not of sufficient moment to engage the attention of 
Congress, 

as for instance, application for aid in procuring the release of an Amer- 
ican taken under particular circumstances in English ships, and confined 
in the French West Indies or elsewhere, claims upon prizes carried in the 
French Islands, etc., which cases occur every day and are attended with 
long Memorials which would take up much of the time and attention of 
Congress. 

He had hitherto transacted this business with the French minister, 
and the governors and generals of the French islands, but he wished 
authority from Congress for doing so. He kept a book in which all 
such applications and the action taken were entered. He presumed 
that some alteration should be made in matters of form and ceremony, 
in conformity with the practice of other nations, and also to derive the 
advantages they sometimes afforded of creating delays, "and conceal- 
ing for political reasons" the views of Congress. As Congress had 
given him the power of appointing clerks he had appointed two, who 
were barely a sufficient number to perform the duties, which were 
much greater than he had imagined they Avould be. Five copies beside 
the draft of every foreign letter or paper transmitted were necessary. 
To copy all the letters which had already been received, the secret 
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journals, and the extracts relating to foreign affairs in the files of Con- 
gress, which he thought a very necessary work would be impossible 
without further aid for at least one year. He wished instructions as to 
the number of clerks he might employ and their salaries. An inter- 
preter was a necessity for his department and the admiralty, and he 
recommended that one be appointed who could also assist him as a 
secretary. As it was a delicate matter for him to point out a mode for 
extending his own powers he refrained from doing so. 30 

As soon as this letter had been read, Congress appointed Nicholas 
Everleigh, Edmund Randolph, and William Ellery a committee to con- 
fer with Livingston. They made an inventory of the department: 

List of books and papers kept in the office of foreign affairs. 

BOOKS. 

1. Book of Foreign Letters. 

2. Book of American Letters. 

3. Book of Resolutions of Congress. 

4. Journal of daily Transactions. 

5. Book of reports made to Congress. 

6. Letters of the late Comm. for foreign affairs. 

7. A book containing commissions and instructions to the ministers 

at foreign courts. 

8. One more do. 

9. A book of the letters of the commissioners in France while Mr. 

Adams was among them. 

10. Communications of Monsr. Gerard. 

11. Do. of the Chv. de la Luzerne, ") 

12. Letters of Mr. J. Adams, >• not completed. 

13. Letters of Mr. Arthur Lee. ) 

PAPERS. 

1st Box. 1. Joint Letters from the Commrs. of Congress at Paris. 

2. Letters from the Hon B. Franklin. 

3. Letters from the Hon. B. Laurens. 

4. Letters from the Hon. J. Laurens. 

5. Letters from Mr. T. Barclay. 

6. Correspond, betw. Mr. Adams & Count Vergennes. 
2nd Box. 1. Letters from Hon. J. Jay. 

2. Letters from the Hon. W. Carmichael. 

3. Letters from Mr. B. Harrison. 

30 Department of State MSS., Letters of Robert R. Livingston. 
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3rd Box. 1. Letters from Hon. John Adams. 

2. Letters from F. Dana, Esq. 
4th Box. 1. Letters from Mr. Dumas. 

2. Letters from Mr. J. De Neuville. 
5th Box. Letters from Messrs. Deane, Izard &c. 

6th Box. Letters from Messrs. Bingham, Parsons &c. 

7th Box. Letters, notes, memorials and communications to the 

Chv. de la Luzerne. 
8th Box. Original papers relative to complaints referred to the 

office of foreign affairs. 
9th Box. Miscellaneous letters & papers 

On their report it was 

Resolved, That the department of foreign affairs be under the direction 
of such officer as the United States in Congress assembled have already 
for that purpose appointed, or shall hereafter appoint, who shall be 
styled "Secretary to the United States of America for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs," shall reside where Congress or the Committee of the 
States shall sit, and hold his office during the pleasure of Congress. 

That the books, records and other papers of the United States that 
relate to this department, be committed to his custody, to which, and all 
other papers of his office, any member of Congress shall have access; 
provided that no copy shall be taken of matters of a secret nature with- 
out the special leave of Congress. 

That the correspondence and communications with the ministers, con- 
suls and agents of the United States in foreign countries and with the 
ministers and other officers of foreign powers with Congress, be carried 
on through the office of foreign affairs by the said secretary, who is also 
empowered to correspond with all other persons from whom he may 
expect to receive useful information relative to his department; pro- 
vided always, that letters to ministers of the United States, or ministers 
of foreign powers, which have a direct reference to treaties or conven- 
tions proposed to be entered into, or instructions relative thereto, or 
other great national subjects, shall be submitted to the inspection and 
receive the approbation of Congress before they shall be transmitted. 

That the secretary for the department of foreign affairs correspond 
with the governours or presidents of all or any of the United States, 
affording them such information from his department as may be useful 
to their states or to the United States, stating complaints that may 
have been urged against the government of any of the said states, or the 
subjects thereof, by the subjects of foreign powers, so that justice may 
be done agreeably to the laws of such state, or the charge proved to be 
groundless, and the honour of the government vindicated. He shall 
receive the applications of all foreigners relative to his department, 
which are designed to be submitted to Congress, and advise the mode in 
which the memorials and evidence shall be stated, in order to afford 
Congress the most comprehensive view of the subject; and if he conceives 
it necessary, accompany such memorial with his report thereon. He 
may concert measures with the ministers or officers of foreign powers 
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amicably to procure the redress of private injuries, which any citizen of 
the United States may have received from a foreign power, or the sub- 
jects thereof, making minutes of all his transactions relative thereto and 
entering the letters at large which have passed on such occasions. He 
shall report on all cases expressly referred to him for that purpose by 
Congress, and all others touching his department, in which he may con- 
ceive it necessary. And that he may acquire that intimate knowledge 
of the sentiments of Congress which is necessary for his direction, he 
may at all times attend upon Congress; and shall particularly attend 
when summoned or ordered by the President. He may give information 
to Congress respecting his department, explain and answer objections to 
questions to his reports when under consideration, if required by a 
member, and no objection be made by Congress. He shall answer to 
such inquiries respecting his department as may be put from the Chair 
by order of Congress, and to questions stated in writing about matters 
of fact which lie within his knowledge, when put by the President at the 
request of a member, and not disapproved of by Congress. The answers 
to such questions may, at the option of the secretary, be delivered by 
him in writing. He shall have free access to the papers and records of 
the United States in the custody of their secretary, or in the offices of 
finance and war or elsewhere. He may be furnished with copies or take 
extracts therefrom, when he shall find it necessary. He shall use 
means to obtain from the ministers and agents of the said United States 
in foreign countries an abstract of their present state, their commerce, 
finances, naval and military strength, and the characters of sovereigns 
and ministers, and every other political information which may be 
useful to the United States. All letters to sovereign powers, letters of 
credence, plans of treaties, conventions, manifestoes, instructions, 
passports, safe-conducts and other acts of Congress relative to the 
department of foreign affairs, when the substance thereof shall have been 
previously agreed to in Congress, shall be reduced to form in the office 
of foreign affairs, and submitted to the opinion of Congress; and when 
passed, signed and attested, sent to the office of foreign affairs to be 
countersigned and forwarded. If an original paper is of such a nature as 
cannot be safely transmitted without cyphers, a copy in cyphers, signed 
by the secretary for the department of foreign affairs, shall be consid- 
ered authentick, and the ministers of the United States at foreign courts 
may govern themselves thereby in the like manner as if the originals 
had been transmitted. And for the better execution of the duties 
hereby assigned him, he is authorized to appoint a secretary and one, or 
if necessary, more clerks, to assist h'm in the business of his office. 

Resolved, That the salaries annexed to this Department shall be as 
follows: 

To the secretary of the United States for the department of foreign 
affairs, the sum of four thousand dollars per annum, exclusive of office 
expenses to commence from the first day of October last. 

To the secretary, one thousand dollars per annum. 

To the clerks, each five hundred dollars per annum. 

Resolved, That the secretary for the department of foreign affairs, and 
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each of the persons employed under him, shall take an oath before a 
judge of the state where Congress shall sit, for the faithful discharge of 
their respective trusts, and an oath of fidelity to the United States, 
before they enter upon office. 

Resolved, That the act of the 10th of January, 1781, respecting the 
department of foreign affairs, be and hereby is repealed. 31 

These resolutions, which embodied remedies for the difficulties 
Livingston had pointed out in his letter, were passed February 22, 
1782, and modified March 1, so as to allow the appointment of two 
under secretaries at a salary of $800 and $700 per annum, respectively, 
instead of a secretary and clerk. 

Communications from our ministers abroad now regularly came to 
Livingston, and were by him submitted to Congress, and the replies 
were sent through him. The French minister, however, communicated 
occasionally directly with Congress. 

The condition in which our missions abroad were during Livings- 
ton's administration was indicated by him in a letter to which he sent 
to Congress May 8, 1782. As to the method of living of the ministers, 
he reported that Dr. Franklin had a part of Mr. Chaumont's house at 
Passy, kept a chariot and pah and three or four servants, and gave a 
dinner occasionally "to the Americans and others." "His whole ex- 
pense," Livingston added, "as far as I can learn, is very much within his 
income." Mr. Adams lived in lodgings, kept a chariot and pair and two 
men servants. He also had a private secretary who, it was presumed, 
would be paid by Congress. He had heard that Adams was about to 
rent a house. Mr. Dana's salary, even in Russia, where the relative 
value of money was so high that a house could not be hired for less than 
fifteen guineas a year, was ample. He was not informed of Mr. Jay's 
manner of living, but he concluded that if he maintained the same style 
as Dr Franklin or Mr. Adams and followed the Spanish court which 
sat in different parts of the kingdom, his expenses must amount to 
double those of Franklin and Adams. The cost of living, taking Phila- 
delphia as a standard, was twenty per cent cheaper in Paris, if wine, 
clothing and the wages of servants were included ; in Amsterdam it 
was ten per cent cheaper than in Philadelphia, and in Madrid some- 
what higher. In the last named place, the unsettled state of those who 
followed the court greatly enhanced their expenses. He recommended 

" Secret Journals of Congress , iii, 93. 
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that Mr. Carmichael, then secretary to Jay at Madrid, be appointed 
"secretary to the embassy from the United States to the court of Ver- 
sailles" at a salary of $4000 a year, and that Jay be empowered to 
employ a private secretary at $1000 a year, the same privilege being 
given to Mr. Laurens, "when he enters upon his mission to the United 
Provincesof the Low Countries." "The commissioners for negotiating 
a peace, in case Mr. Dana shall not return," he recommended should 
be authorized to appoint a secretary to the commission at $1000 a 
year. The commission of minister plenipotentiary to Russia should 
be revoked and Francis Dana should be appointed resident at that 
court. When he should be received in that character he might appoint 
a private secretary at $800 a year. No secretary to any of the missions 
to the "northern courts" should receive more than $1000, and the 
salaries of the secretaries to France, Spain and Holland should 
not exceed $2000, except in the cases of those who had already been 
appointed. After January 1, the salary of a minister plenipotentiary 
from the United States should not exceed $5000, and that of a resi- 
dent $3000, but an allowance for household expenses should be made. 
He gave the total annual expense of the department of foreign affairs, 
"exclusive of contingencies," as follows: 

Secretary of the United States for the department of 

foreign affairs, $4000 

1st under secretary, Lewis R. Morris, 800 

2nd under secretary, Peter S. Du Ponceau, 700 

Clerk, theRev. Mr.Tetard, 500 

$6,000 

Doctor Franklin 2500 at 4s. 6d H,1HU 

Mr.Jay 2500at4s.6d 11,1H£$ 

Mr. Adams 2500 11,111^ 

Mr. Laurens 1500 6,666ft 

Mr. Carmichael 1000 4,444|g 

Mr. Dana 1000 4,444$* 

Mr. Dumas 200 louis d'ors 920 

Consul 1,500 



57,308|| 
Private secretary to Dr. Franklin, 
Private secretary to Mr. Adams. 32 

32 Secret Journals of Congress iii. 128, et seq. 
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Madison, Izard, Witherspoon, and Clymer were appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the proceedings of the department. Lovell, 
also, was appointed, but left Congress before the report was completed. 
The committee reported September 18, 1782, that, from the time of the 
institution of the department, in October, 1781, up to July 5, 1782, the 
secretary for foreign affairs had sent fourteen letters to the minister 
plenipotentiary at Versailles, ten to the minister plenipotentiary at 
Madrid, eight to the minister plenipotentiary at the Hague, five to the 
minister plenipotentiary at St. Petersburg, two to the secretary of 
legation at Madrid, to our consul in France four letters, five to our 
agent at Habana, one to Mr. Dumas, one to Messrs. de Neuville & Son, 
three to Mr. Harrison at Cadiz, one to Samuel Parsons at Martinique, 
and thirteen to the French minister. The department had also cor- 
responded with the governors and presidents of the States, requesting 
authentic statements of damages sustained from the enemy, sending 
circulars containing information touching the progress of our foreign 
intercourse and similar information. Altogether there had been but 
eight of these communications. The report closed as follows : 

Upon the whole the committee report that the business of this Depart- 
ment appears to have been conducted with much industry, attention 
and utility; and without any errors or defects worthy of being taken 
notice of to Congress. Such improvements and alterations in the general 
plan of the business as were judged by the committee proper they have 
taken the liberty of suggesting to the Secretary in the course of their 
inquiry. As far as their suggestions can be of use, the committee have 
no doubt that they will be attended to. 83 

December 3, 1782, Livingston announced his intention of retiring 
from office, but consented to remain until May following, and did, in 
fact, serve until June 4, when he took his departure for New York. 
He gave as his reasons for resigning that he had been elected to an 
important office in the State of New York (the chancellorship), and 
that he could not in justice to himself, sacrifice such a portion of his 
private fortune as was absolutely necessary to support his office. 

There may have been other reasons back of Livingston's resignation. 
The practice of Congress toward his department, as Madison -wrote 
Monroe March 21, 1785, 

33 Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS. 
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was never fixed and frequently improper, and I always suspected that 
his [Livingston's] indifference to the place resulted, in part at least, from 
the mortifications to which this unsteadiness subjected him. 34 

But, in spite of the obstacles in his way, Livingston's services had been 
of the highest order and it is not going too far to say that no one man 
in the home government deserves equal credit with him for the suc- 
cessful diplomacy of the American Revolution. On the day that he 
gave up his office Congress 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of Congress be presented to 
Mr. Livingston for his services during his continuance in office, and that 
he be assured, Congress entertains a high sense of the ability, zeal and 
fidelity, with which he hath discharged the important trust reposed in 
him. 35 

Dr. Francis Wharton in the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, gives the following estimate of Livingston : 86 

Livingston, though a much younger man than Franklin, possessed, in 
his dispassionateness and his many-sidedness, not a few of Franklin's 
characteristics. From his prior administrative experience as royalist 
recorder of New York he had at least some acquaintance with practical 
government in America; his thorough studies as scholar and jurist gave 
him a knowledge of administrative politics in other spheres. As secre- 
tary of foreign affairs in 1781-1783, he did more than any one in the home 
government in shaping its foreign policy. But the system he indicated 
was, as will be seen, not the 'militia' system of unsophisticated impulse, 
but that which the law of nations had at the time sanctioned as the best 
mode of conducting internatoinal affairs. His course as secretary was 
based on the law of nations as thus understood by him. * * * It may 
be here added that while adhering to the "constructive" or merely 
"expulsive" or "liberative," he belonged to the liberal wing of construc- 
tionism. He wanted, it is true, not simply to abolish the British sys- 
tem, but to establish a better system in its place. But the new system 
he strove for, and which he was instrumental in introducing, was to be a 
system of liberalism, construing the Constitution of the United States, 
which he advocated, on all doubtful points in favor of that view which 
leaves to government only such power as the people can not exercise for 
themselves. 

Previous to his departure Livingston submitted to Congress a report 
showing all the officers serving under him, with their salaries. 
The "secretary of the United States for foreign affairs" received 

34 Writings (Hunt), i, 141. 

35 Secret Journals, iii, 363 

36 i, 594, et seq. 
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a salary of $4000 per annum. Benjamin Franklin, "minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States at the court of Versailles, and minister 
plenipotentiary for negotiating a peace;" John Adams, "minister pleni- 
potentiary at the Hague and for negotiating a peace;" John Jay, 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid and for negotiating a peace ; Henry 
Laurens, minister plenipotentiary for negotiating a peace ; and Thomas 
Jefferson, with the same rank, each received a salary of $11,111 per 
annum. William Carmichael, "secretary to the embassy at the 
court of Madrid," and Francis Dana, minister of the United States 
at the court of St. Petersburg, each received $4444.40 per annum 
Charles W. F. Dumas, "agent of the United States at the Hague," 
received $920; William Temple Franklin, "secretary to the Honorable 
Benjamin Franklin," $1300; Lewis R. Morris, "first under-secretary 
in the office for foreign affairs," $800; Peter L. Du Ponceau, "second 
under-secretary in the office for foreign affairs," $700; John P. Tetard, 
"clerk and interpreter of the French language," $500; Walter Stone, 
"clerk," $500 ; making a total of $73,244. 

How arduous had been the routine business of the department of 
foreign affairs during the Revolution was set forth in Livingston's 
letter of January 25, 1 782, 87 where he stated that five copies of every 
document sent abroad had to be made. Sometimes as many as seven 
copies were sent, to lessen the chances of capture or loss, and upon 
each packet was written the warning, "to be sunk in case of danger 
from the enemy." As letters were opened upon reaching the post 
offices in Europe it was deemed necessary to send important instruc- 
tions by special despatch agents. Cyphers were freely used and Deane 
sent many letters in an invisible ink which Jay, who was then on the 
secret committee, brought out by the aid of an acid. A large number 
of the letters from Congress were captured and went to the British 
foreign office, where the cypher was probably understood. 38 

The same session of Congress which extended the vote of thanks to 
Livingston ordered the secretary of Congress, Charles Thomson, to 
take into his care all the papers of the department of foreign affairs 
until a successor to Livingston should be appointed, and named the 
next Wednesday for the election, but on that day the election was post- 



37 Supra, p. 876. 

38 Dip Cor. Am. Rev. (Wharton), i,. 462. 
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poned. On August 19, a resolution was introduced to the effect that 
it was highly important that a secretary for foreign affairs be appointed, 
and that pending such action the papers of the office be so disposed of 
temporarily that the members of Congress might have access to them. 3 * 
When Livingston left, his under-secretary and personal friend, Lewis 
R. Morris, was put in charge of the department's business, but he was 
without authority to act, and soon severed his connection with the 
office. On March 2, 1784, Henry Remsen, Jr., was elected under- 
secretary and put in charge of the papers. 40 As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the functions of the department were suspended from the time 
Livingston left until his successor arrived, our foreign relations being 
managed wholly by Congress, upon reports of special committees. It 
had been the duty of the secretary for foreign affairs to introduce 
every foreign minister upon his being admitted to his first audience with 
the Congress," and P. J. Van Berckel arriving during the interregnum 
as minister plenipotentiary from the United Netherlands, Congress 
ordered, October 25, 1783, that the superintendent of finance and 
secretary of war, or either of them, perform the ceremonial duties 
usually assigned to the secretary for foreign affairs." 12 

Notice having been received from Franklin that Jay intended leaving 
France for America in April, 1784, Gerry nominated him in Congress 
May 7, 1784, for secretary of foreign affairs, and he was elected. He 
took the oath of office and entered on his duties September 21, 1784. 
Remsen was continued as under-secretary; but Jay deemed the arrange- 
ment of one secretary and clerks advisable, and he was given authority 
to return to that plan. 43 

Jay had hardly taken control before he wrote to the president of 
Congress (January 23, 1785) : 

I have some reason, Sir, to apprehend that I have come into the office 
of Secretary for foreign affairs with Ideas of its Duties & Rights some- 
what different from those which seem to be entertained by Congress. 44 

He accordingly asked for instructions, and the duties of the depart- 

'» Secret Journals iii, 363, 364. 

40 Ibid., iii. 450. 

41 Ibid., iii, 364, et seq. 
"Ibid., iii, 407. 
"Ibid., iii, 483. 

44 Department State MSS., American Letters, vol. i. 
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ment were denned by Congress. It was resolved, February, 11, 1785, 
that: 

In pursuance of the resolutions of the 22d of February 1782, all com- 
munications to as well as from the United States in Congress assembled 
on the subject of foreign affairs, be made through the Secretary for the 
department of foreign affairs; and that all letters, memorials or other 
papers on the subject of foreign affairs, for the United States in Congress 
assembled, be addressed to him. 

Resolved, That all papers written in a foreign language, which may 
in future be communicated to Congress from the office of the department 
of foreign affairs, shall be accompanied with a translation into English. 

Resolved, That the Secretary for the department of foreign affairs be 
and he is hereby authorized, to appoint an interpreter, whose duty it 
shall be to translate all such papers as may be referred to bim, as well by 
the United States in Congress assembled as by Committees of Congress, 
the secretary for the department of foreign affairs, the secretary of Con- 
gress, the board of treasury, or the secretary for the department of war; 
and who shall be entitled to receive such allowance as the secretary for 
foreign affairs may think sufficient, not to exceed the annual pay of a 
clerk in the office; and who, previous to his entering on his duty as inter- 
preter, shall take the oath of fidelity, and the oath of office, prescribed in 
an ordinance passed on the 27th day of January last, a registry of which 
oaths shall be kept in the office of the secretary of Congress. 15 

On this subject Madison wrote to Monroe, March 21, 1785: 

If the office of foreign affairs be a proper one, and properly filled, a 
reference of all foreign despatches to it in the first instance is so obvious a 
course, that any other disposition of them by Congress seems to con- 
demn their own establishment, to affront the minister in office, and to put 
on nim a label of caution against that respect and confidence of the minis- 
ters of foreign powers which are essential to his usefulness. I have 
always conceived the several ministerial departments of Congress to be 
provisions for aiding their counsels as well as executing their resolutions, 
and that consequently whilst they retain the right of rejecting the advice 
which may come from either of them, they ought not to renounce the 
opportunity of making use of it. The foreign department is, I am 
sensible, in several respects the most difficult to be regulated, but I can- 
not think the question arising on Mr. Jay's letter is to be numbered 
among the difficulties. 46 

The negotiations of treaties with foreign powers] had not thus far 
been done in the United States, but by our ministers abroad, under 
instructions from Congress Their ratification by Congress was 
announced by proclamation, the approval of the representatives of at 

i5 Secret Journals, iii, 527. 
<6 Writings (Hunt), i, 141. 
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least nine states being necessary under the confederation. But Jay 
was called upon to conduct negotiations with the Spanish minister 
looking to a treaty with that power, involving the vital question of the 
right to the navigation of the Mississippi. The insufficiency of his 
powers prompted him to address Congress, May 29, 1786, and ask 
whether it would not be advisable to appoint a committee with power 
to instruct him "on every point and subject relative to the proposed 
treaty." 47 With this request Congress refused to comply. He was 
given, August 29, power "to treat, adjust, conclude and sign with Don 
Diego de Gardogui" a boundary treaty or convention, but was charged 
to inform Congress what propositions were made to him before he 
agreed to any of them. 48 

The Constitution of the United States had been adopted and elections 
under it were in progress for the new Congress, when the last Congress 
under the old confederation appointed, August 14, 1788, a committee 
composed of Messrs. Otis, L'Hommedieu, Reed, Tucker, and Brown to 
report on the condition in which the department of foreign affairs 
then was. They found that it occupied two rooms, one being the 
secretary's and the other that of his deputy and clerks. The daily 
transactions were entered in a minute book as they occurred and from 
these copied into a journal, which contained all the transactions of 
the department. At present it occupied two folio volumes. The 
secretary's letters to agents abroad were recorded in a book entitled 
Book of Foreign Letters, such parts as required secrecy being in cypher. 
The correspondence with foreign ministers and others in the United 
States were recorded in the American Letter Book, and comprised 
three folio volumes. Reports to Congress were recorded in a Book 
of Reports, the third volume of which was then in hand. The negotia- 
tions with Spain were recorded in a separate book. Passports for 
vessels issued under the act of Congress of February 12, 1788, with 
evidence accompanying the applications were recorded in a book kept 
for the purpose. Letters of credence and commissions of foreign minis- 
ters, charge d'affaires and consuls were recorded in the Book of Foreign 
Commissions. There was also a Book of Accounts showing the ex- 
penses of the office and one in which were entered all acts of Congress 



47 Secret Journals, iv, 43 

48 Ibid., iii, 508, 570. 
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relating to the department. The business of the office was conducted 
by the secretary's deputy and two clerks who gave such time as they 
could to the recording of previous correspondence. They had already 
recorded one volume of Dana's letters during his mission to Russia, 
beginning February 18, 1780, and ending December 17, 1783; of H. 
Laurens beginning January 24, 1780, and ending April 30, 1784; of 
J. Laurens during his special mission at Versailles from January 3, and 
ending September 6, 1781. There were five volumes of Adams' letters 
from December 23, 1777, to April 10, 1787 and work was in progress 
on the sixth volume. Two volumes contained Jay's letters from Decem- 
ber 20, 1779, to July 25, 1784. Deane's letters from September 17, 1776, 
to March 17, 1782, were recorded, and those from Arthur Lee from 
February 13, 1776, to February 13, 1778, were in hand. The letters 
from Franklin, Jefferson, the first joint commissioners and the joint 
commissioners for negotiating a treaty of peace, and those for negotia- 
ting treaties of commerce, William Lee, Dumas and others were nu- 
merous, and were not yet recorded. "The letter book of the late com- 
mittee for foreign affairs composed of sheets stitched together and 
much worn" had been copied in a bound book and indexed There 
was an index to the paper cases and to the boxes in each case, and to the 
papers in each box, the original letters and papers being in the cases 
and boxes. The office was constantly open from nine o'clock in the 
morning till six in the evening, and one clerk remained in the office 
while the others went to dinner. The report concluded : "And upon 
the whole they find neatness, method and perspicacity throughout the 
department" 49 

This was the last report made upon the condition of the department 
of foreign affairs. The last act relative to foreign affairs was taken 
by the expiring Congress, September 16, 1788, when, on a report from 
a committee composed of Hamilton, Madison, Dane and Edwards 
it was: 

Resolved, That no further progress be made in the negotiations with 
Spain, by the secretary for foreign affairs, but that the subject to which 
they relate be referred to the federal government, which is to assemble 
in March next. 50 

49 Reports of Committees relating to Department of Foreign Affairs, Library of 
Congress MSS. 

50 Secret Journals, iv. 452. 
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One month later the Congress of the confederation was dead, not 
a sufficient number of members attending to form a quorum. 

The only two secretaries of foreign affairs before the Constitution 
went into effect were Livingston and Jay. Both showed conspicuous 
ability, and it is doubtful if men better equipped for the office they held 
could have been found in America. The diplomacy of the Revolution 
was, on the whole, splendidly successful, but this was due chiefly to 
the energy and genius of the American diplomatists, for the machinery 
which they were obliged to use was weak and inadequate for its purpose. 
In no branch of governmental affairs was the necessity for a stronger 
government and closer union of the states more crying than in our 
foreign relations, and this was more evident after the peace than it 
was while the states clung together in the common danger of war. 

"When our ministers and agents in Europe," says John Fiske, "raised 
the question as to making commercial treaties, they were disdainfully 
asked whether European powers were expected to deal with thirteen 
governments or with one. If it was answered that the United States 
constituted a single government so far as their relations with foreign 
powers were concerned, then we were forthwith twitted with our failure 
to keep our engagements with England with regard to the loyalists 
and the collection of private debts. 'Yes, we see,' said the Euro- 
pean diplomats; 'the United States are one nation to-day and thirteen 
to-morrow, according as may seem to subserve their selfish interests.' 
Jefferson, at Paris, was told again and again that it was useless for the 
French government to enter into any agreement with the United 
States, as there was no certainty that it would be fulfilled on our part, 
and the same things were said all over Europe. " 51 

Gaillard Hunt. 
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